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(From the National Era.) 


THE WITCH’S DAUGHTER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


It was the pleasa‘t harvest time, 
When cellai-bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 


And the old swallow-haunted barns— 
Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 


And winds blow freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks, 
And the loose hay-mow’s scented locks— 


Are filled with summer’s ripened stores, 
Its odorous grass and grained sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 


On Esek Harden’s oaken floor, 
With many an autumn threshing worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked corn. 


And thither came young men and maids, 
Beneath a moon that, large and low, 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 


They took their places, some by chance, 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided to their choice. 


How pleasantly the rising moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm boughs!— 


On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood with its solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless nerves ! 


And jests went round, and laughter made | 
The house-dog answer with his howl, 
And kept astir the barn-yard fowl ; 


And quaint old songs their fathers sung, 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors, 
Ere Norman William trod their shores ; 


And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane, 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane! 


But still the sweetest voice was mute, 
That river valley ever heard, 
From lip of maid or throat of bird! 


For Mabel Martin sat apart, 
And let the hay-mow’s shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 


She sat apart, as one forbid, 
0 knew that none would condescend 
To own the Witch’s child a friend. 
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The seasons scarce had gone their round, 
Since curious thousands thronged to see 
Her mother on the gallows-tree ; 


And mocked the palsied limbs of age, 
That faltered on the fatal stairs, 
And wan lip trembling with its prayers ! 


Few questioned of the sorrowing child, 
Or, when they saw the mother die, 
Dreamed of the daughter’s agony. 


They went up to their homes that day, 
As men and Christians justified : 
God willed it, and the wretch had died ! 


Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 
Forgive the blindness that denies ! 


Forgive Thy creature when he takes, 
For the all-perfect love Thou art, 
Some grim creation of his heart. 


Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars; let us see 
Thyself in Thy humanity ! 


Poor Mabel from her mother’s grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone, 
And wrestled with her fate alone; 


With love, and anger, and despair, 
The phantoms of disordered sense, 
The awful doubts of Providence! 


The school-boys jeered her as they passed, 
And, when she sought the house of prayer, 
Her mother’s curse pursued her there. 


And still o’er many a neighboring door 
She saw the horseshoe’s curved charm, 
To guard against her mother’s harm— 


That mother, poor, and sick and lame, 
Who, daily, by the old arm-chair, 
Folded her withered hands in prayer— 


Who turned, in Salem’s dreary jail, 
Her worn old Bible o’er and o’er, 
When her dim eyes could read no more! 


Sore tried and pained, the poor girl kept 
Her faith, and trusted that her way, 
So dark, would somewhere meet the day. 


And still her weary wheel went round 
Day after day, with no relief; 
Small leisure have the poor for grief. 


So in the shadow Mabel sits; 
Untouched by mirth she sees and hears, 
Her smile is sadder than her tears. 


But cruel eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name, 
And taunt her with her mother’s shame. 


She answered not with railing words, 
But drew her apron o’er her face, 
And, sobbing, glided from the place. 


And, only pausing at the door, 
Her sad eyes met the troubled gaze 
Of one who, in her better days, 


Had been her warm and steady friend, 
Ere yet her mother’s doom had made 
Even Esek Harden half afraid. 


He felt that mute appeal of tears, 
And, starting, with an angry frown 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs down. 


‘Good neighbors mine,” he sternly said, 
‘* This passes harmless mirth or jest ; 
T brook no insult to my guest. 


“ She is indeed her mother’s child; 
But God's sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 


“ Let Goody Martin rest in peace ; 
I never knew her harm a fly, 
And, witch or not, God knows—not I. 








“*T know who swore her life away ; 
And, as God lives, I’d not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them.” 


The broadest lands in all the town, 
The skill to guide, the power to awe, 
Were Harden’s; and his word was law. 


None dared withstand him to his face, 
But one sly maiden spake aside : 
The little witch is evil eyed ! 


‘Ter mother only killed a cow, 
Or witched a churn or dairy pan, 
But she, forsooth, must charm a man!” 


Poor Mabel, in her lonely home, 
Sat by the window’s narrow pane, 
While in the moonlight’s silver rain, 


The river, on its pebbled rim, 
Made Music such as childhood knew ; 
The door-yard tree was whispered through, 


By voices, such as childhood’s ear 
Had heard in moonlights long ago ; 
And, through the willow boughs below, 


She saw the rippled water shine ; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and light, 
The hills rolled off into the night. 


Sweet sounds and pictures mocking so 
The sadness of her human lot, 
She saw and heard, but heeded not. 


She strove to drown her sense of wrong, 
And, in her old and simple way, 
To teach her bitter heart to pray, 


Poor child! the prayer, begun in faith, 
Grew to a low, despairing ery 
Of utter misery: ‘ Let me die! 


“Oh! take me from the scornful eyes, 
And hide me where the cruel speech 
And mocking finger may not reach ! 


‘*T dare not breathe my mother’s name; 
A daughter’s right I dare not crave, 
To weep above her unblest grave ! 


“Let me not live until my heart, 
With few to pity, and with none 
To love me, hardens into stone. 


“Oh God have mercy on Thy child, 
Whose faith in Thee grows weak and small, 
And take me ere I lose it all!” 


A shadow on the moonlight fell, 
And murmuring wind and wave became 
A voice whose burden was her name. 


Had then God heard her? Had he sent 
His angel down? In flesh and blood, 
Before her Esek Harden stood ! 


He laid his hand upon her arm: 
** Dear Mabel, this no more shall be; 
¢*Who scoffs at you, must scoff at me. 


* You know rough Esek Harden well; 
And if he seems no suitor gay, 
And if his hair is touched with gray, 


‘The maiden grown shall never find 
His heart less warm than when she smiled, 
Upon his knees, a little child!” 


Her tears of grief were tears of joy, 
As, folded in his strong embrace, 
She looked in Esek Harden’s face. 


“Oh, truest friend of all!” she said, 
“ God bless you for your kindly thought, 
And make me worthy of my lot!” 


He led her through his dewy fields, 
To where the swinging lanterns glowed, 
And through the doors the huskers showed. 


“Good friends and neighbors!” Esek said, 
“I’m weary of this lonely life ; 
In Mabel see my chosen wife! 
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‘She greets you kindly, one and all; 

The past is past, and all offence 

Falls harmless from her innocence. 


‘‘Henceforth she stands no more alone; 
You know whaf Esek Harden is— 
He brooks no wrong to him or his.’ 


Now let the merriest tales be told, 
And let the sweetest songs be sung, 
That ever made the old heart young ! 


For now the lost has found a home; 
And a lone hearth shall brighter burn, 
As all its household joys return! 


Oh, pleasantly the harvest moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elin boughs! 








On Mabel’s curls of golden hair, 

On Esek’s shaggy strength it fell ; 

And the wind whispered, ‘ It is well !”’ 
— > 
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My Visit in the Country. 


BY A CHORISTER, 


Left our quiet city one warm, sultry morning 
in August, traveled in the cars some forty or fifty 
miles. then took the stage and_ slowly rolled for 
eight lazy hours over hills and through valleys to 
the snug little village of L——. The village 


was very snug. Six houses and a church com- 


prised the centre. The majority of .the villagers 
resided in all directions from this common centre, 


at distances of a mile, mile-and-a-half or two 








rniles from each other. 

There is a deal of romance in country visits. 
One often sleeps with his nose scarcely a foot 
from an unfinished roof, and has a“ free gratis” 
privilege of venting his spite on famished bed- 
bugs during the spare hours of night. I was 
once so troubled. A huge mosquito kept up a 
prolonged hum all night, as a sort of prolonged 
pedal note to minor ejaculations of analyzed 
harmonies by myself! ‘Thank fortane, my uncle 
has a new house, white, with green blinds. 1 
arrived late Saturday night, had a romp with 
my black-eyed cousins, Hattie and Carrie, for the 
sake of old times, heard a learned essay from 
uncle’s large experience on farming, and after an 
evening hymn retired to rest. 

Woke Sunday morning greatly refreshed. 
Raised Ahe window and took a peep out—very 
quiet—weather cool—the spire of the little white 
ehurch pointed up from behind a hill a mile dis- 
tant. Now and then a discreet and prudent 
farmer slowly entered his barn, and with charac- 
teristic sedateness “ did the chores.” Went down 
to breakfast. Ah, what a luxury is fresh coun- 
try cream, on hot “ flap-jacks,” piled high on 
generous plates. The girls gave me a_ polite in- 
vitation to sing tenor in the choir that morning, 








as my uncle is leader, and they the principal 


sopranos in the choir. 1 of course was glad of 
the opportunity of being mixed up with a genu- 
ine back-woods “ singing school.” 


I 


my cousins sat watching the people come in. 


The bell had nearly ceased tolling. with 
The choir and musicians were already in their 
places. Some were whispering, some sucking 
lemons or eating dill, others, more mindful than 
the rest, were humming over the opening sen- 
tence. But the movements of the orchestra 
amused me the most. It numbered nine _ pieces, 
viz: three violins, my uncle leading with one, a 
cracked flute, two clarinets in C, a tenor trom- 
bone, a fagotto and bass viol! Two of the vio- 
linists and a clarinetist stepped into a side closet 
to tune up, and sundry “ quacks,” as Fétis ex- 
presses it, told us that they were “going it” indis- 
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criminately. They soon returned—the former | Pillsbury, one of the committee, and leader of 


gentlemen with their instruments nicely tucked 
under their arms, the latter looking very red in 
the face. The flutist, a short man with squint 
eyes, made so by sympathy with his instrument 
in its upper octave, was busy wetting the keys 
with spittle and cleansing the flute with a huge 
red silk bandanna. The trombone performer, a 
sturdy blacksmith with jolly red cheeks, was 
slowly taking out his lunch from the hell of his 
instrument, at the same time maliciously winking 
to the belle of his heart, a fair-haired damsel 
across the gallery. Mr. Fagotto, a tall, lean, 
crooked-nosed Yankee, was busy making crosses 
under all the notes in the opening piece which he 
was capable of performing. his scale on that 
noble instrument being limited to eight or ten 
notes. My uncle was busy assisting the bass 
viol man to tune; he being rather deaf, needed 
assistance. 

The bell ceased tolling. 


ished his bow twice, and then the orchestra be- 


My uncle rose, flour- 
gan the symphony. I pitied the performer on 
the viol; being deaf. he was always behind time ; 
now and then Mr. Fagotto.as he came to a 
crossed note, gave me brief examples of the beau- 
ties of a “reed bass.” ’T would have been more 
to my comfort had. the read been in the performer. 

Mr. Trombone gave us a very brilliant per- 
formance: at the end of each blast he would cast 
his eyes beseechingly to his fair-haired friend to 
know if she heard it! The clarinetists gave col- 
oring to the piece, their faces being, from exer- 
tion. of a brilliant red. Mr. Flutist. all alone by 
himself, warbled in affecting tremulous 8vo, con 
amore. The violins for a wonder were “up to 
the scratch.” and aided much in the general 
ensemble of the pérformance. 

The symphony being finished, the choir, num- 
bering some twenty-five, rose with one accord, 
and then came the tragedy of music. Dear me! 
I was sfunned—not as Saint Stephen was of old 
—but by bars of noisy music! In my astonish- 
ment I forgot to sing my part; in fact. the book 
was upside down, and T, in a vain attempt to find 
them, concluded they were singing the piece 
canon fashion, and quietly sat down to hear them 
through. 

“Well, nephew,” said my uncle, as the last 
amen was reluctantly given, “that’s a ‘telling 
piece !” 

“ Yes, uncle, very telling.” 

“ Ah, you think so?” rubbing his hands in de- 
light. 
practiced it four consecutive Sabbaths expressly 


“Tm glad you appreciate it, for we've 


for your coming!” 

“Indeed, I'm greatly obliged. I -plainly see 
your choir is independent.” This remark touched 
my uncle. It was his favorite hobby. His eyes 
sparkled, and taking a fresh twist of tobacco from 
a large antiquated tortoise box, he began : 

“ My dear nephew, you are right. I plainly 
see you have good judgment. Why, last fall we 
had a cattle show here. The committee, says 
they to me, we are to have closing exercises in 
the meeting house, with remarks from a crack 
orator; get up some good music. Says I, I'm 
your man. We practiced four weeks, three times 
a week, learned four pieces, had fresh recruits in 
our orchestra—two fiddles, a bugle, an ophicleide, 
a fife to come in on double F's, and part of Tink- 
erville Brass Band. Well, the day came, and 
just as the exercises were to begin, in comes Dr. 
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the singing in Tinkerville. Says he, John—he 
always calls me John—I've written an original 
ode to original musie for this occasion, and you 
will greatly oblige me by performing it; the 
Says I, we'll do it. You 
see, nephew, I was not going to be bluffed down 
by any Tinkerville musician. Well, we did sing 
it! To be sure the choir wavered a little in time, 
yet every note was sung and played. After the 
exercises, the Dr. comes to me; says he: John, 


parts are all copied. 


that’s the most feeling performance I ever heard!” 
Poor uncle, he did not see the Doctor's sarcasm. 

After service the choir stayed to rehearsal, as 
My uncle, glad to promulgate 
a “few re- 


was their custom. 
his peculiar views on music, began 
marks.” 

* Fellow-singers, you did remarkably well this 
morning. Some of you did'nt let out your voice 
enough; always throw your arms back and your 
chest out, so as to give a free, unobstructed pas- 
sage for the voive. This 4%oung man at my left is 
my nephew, of 
Hie is from the city, and his choir sing 


whom I have spoken to you be- 


fore. 
opera music, written by crazy foreigners. I think 
the opera music most blasphemous, though I've 
never heard any of it, and [ don’t wish to. Give 
me the music of Billings, of Swan, Shaw and 
them fellows; there’s true worship for you, true 
spirit, none of your squawking stuff!” Here 
Carrie pinched my arm and whispered, ‘ non- 
sense.” 

“ Nephew, I don’t mean no offence, for you 
aint to blame for being perverted; I’m only ad- 
vising you about proper style, and such like. 
When you have led twenty years, as I have, and 
sung through as many books, you will then begin 
to appreciate your old uncle’s remarks. The 
choir will please turn to the forty-ninth page, first 
tune, common metre—one—two—begin.” At 
the end of the second phrase I whispered to 
Carrie : | 

“ Your father is singing an opera tune!” | 
said Carrie, with 


“ Are you in earnest, cousin,’ 
a peculiar smile about her pretty mouth. 

“ Certainly, he is singing an arrangement from 
a religious march, in one of Gluck’s operas.” 

“ Well, nephew,” said uncle, as_ they finished 
the tune, “that’s prime music—none of your 
new-fangled stuff.” 

“Please, pa,” said Carrie, blushing with em- 
barrassment, “ Cousin says that is opera music, 
iaken from —” 

“No such thing, ’tis the essence of church 
style; it is written by a Mr. Arr. Gluck. A-rt 
means Aaron. Mr. Aaron Gluck, a smart man, 
he lives about fifty miles east.” 

“ Uncle, I beg pardon— I mean no offence’ 
but the tune is arranged from Gluck’s opera, 
called ‘ Alceste. Gluck is one of your crazy 
foreigners. To his insanity the musical world is 
indebted for great treasures of sweet sounds. 





? 


You see opera music sometimes has very devo- 


tional tendencies. | Andante passages without 


complicated harmonies are —” 

“ Humph, I see what you are at; you want to 
argue. The choir is dispersed. Come, girls, put 
on your things, for nephew and I must have @ 
‘ set-to’ when we get home!” 

TRANSMITTING SIGNALS BY Musical 
Sounps.—The France Musicale gives an inter- 
esting account of some experiments made in the 
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presence of the Emperor of the French when at 
Plombiéres, to test the efliciency of M. Sudre’s 


plan for transmitting signal sounds. The above 


named journal says: 


During the Emperor's stay, M. Sudre, the in- 
ventor ot what is called te/éphonie, or the art of 
transmitting signals and phrases by sound, had 
with his wife the honor of exhibiting before His 
Majesty. Placing himself in the middle of the 
saloon, he announced that he would with his vio- 
lin express any phrase his Majesty might please 
to dictate to him, in such a manner as to enable 
Mme. Sudre, who was seated at the further end 
of the room, among a group of ladies, to say 
what it meant. The Emperor immediately 
wrote on a piece of paper the words: Le pre- 
mier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux, and M. 
Sudre produced afew sounds from his violin. 
Mme. Sudre immediately rose and repeated the 
phrase, word for word. Another experiment 
was then made—it consisted in speaking the 
notes instead of playing them. The Emperor 
wrote, Piombiéres est une ville charmante ce soir, 
and M. Sudre, after reading the phrase, pro- 
nounced, without any intonation of voice. certain 


notes. Mme. Sudre at once gave the words cor- 
rectly. Experiments in /é’¢phonie were made. 


M. Sudre’s system reduces the transmission of 
signals to the three sounds expressed by the 
trumpet, the drum, or the cannon; or, in the 
event of high winds preventing sounds from 
being heard, to three signs. The Emperor gave 
the order, * Construct batteries on the height,” 
and M. Sudre produced three sounds on the 
clarion; Mme. Sudre at once repeated the 
phrase. Another order given by Gen. Espin- 
asse was repeated by the drum, and _ translated 
instantaneously by the lady. ‘The order, “ Let 
the artillery paralyze the fire of the enemy’s bat- 
tery,” was transmitted by taps on the table to 
imitate cannon, and was in like manner at once 
repeated by Mme. Sudre. The Emperor asked 
if proper names and the names of towns could 
be transmitted by the system, and being answered 
in the aflirmative, wrote the name of Nabuchod- 
onosor ; some sounds from the trumpet enabled 
Mme. Sudre to repeat the name aloud. The 
Emperor expressed his satisfaction at what he 
had witnessed. He then graciously invited 
Madame Sudre to sing one or two morceaux, 
after which his Majesty dismissed her and her 
husband with marks of his munificence. 
a ee 

Music AT THE “ Art-TREAsURES Exnint- 
TION,” MANCHESTER.—The musical attractions 
of this grand historical panorama of the art of 
Painting seem to have been both rich and rare, 
worthy of so artistic a scene,and more than 
worthy of the crowds who flock to see it. The 
Atheneum says: 


The music at Manchester is so well given as to 
deserve something better than the mere suffer- 
ance of a yawning and gossiping assemblage of 

ople (not audience ) The band collected by 
M. Halle is a very good one, thoroughly under 
the control of its conductor. M. Halle, whom 
we had not met before in this capacity, is efficient 
and spirited at the head of an orchestra, and 
active in research. The programme of the first 
act of one of the concerts given during our visit 
to Manchester will speak for the pains and _re- 
search devoted by the collection of musical “art- 
treasures.” ‘This ran as follows: Overture, “ Les 
Abencerrages,” Cherubini; Andante Pastorale, 
in G, S. Bach; Finale, from Symphony Op. 
146, F. Ries ; Scherzo and Notturno, * Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; Overture, 
“ Olympia,” Spontini. The above moiety of a 
single concert scheme, every component item of 
which had merit, character, and also popularity, 
comprised more unfamiliar music than the entire 
SIX programmes of our London Philharmonic 
Concerts! One of’ the specimens, too, was as 
precious of its kind as the Memling “ St. Christo- 

her,” or the Holbein “ Anne of Cleves,” or the 
‘cea carvings in ivory. This was the 














“Andante by Bach—a — to one of his Christ- 


mas anthems, probably never before heard in 
this country. aeseiy has anything more lovely 
and more interesting been produced than this 
movement, which is a Siciliana, about double the 
length of Handel's “ Pastoral Symphony,” and 
resembling it in character as closely as the diver- 
sities of humor in the two masters rendered pos- 
sible. It is curious, by the way, to note how, as 
in Painting, certain heraldic and ecclesiastical 
colors have, by frequent use, been made symboli- 
cal, authoritative, and traditional ;—so, in Musie, 
one tempo, one style, were during a long period 
accepted as canonical for certain subjects; and 
not merely in the case of dance-measures, the 
formality of which is inexorable and inevitable. 
We cannot recall one Pastoral in common tempo 
earlier in date than Beethoven's Symphony. 
Here, then—to return—is an art-treasure “of 
purest ray serene,” which passed unnoticed, 
owing to the prostrated state of mind and body 
into which picture-gazing had subdued those who 
“sat under it.”. The organ in the exhibition, 
which is the work of Manchester builders, seems 
to be afine and powerful instrument, having 
something of the French quality of tone. 
a+ —— > - 
Opera in New York—What the Critics say of 
the New Singers. 

The Operatic campaign at the Academy of 
Music, under the management of Messrs. ULL- 
MAN and Srrakoscn, opened on Monday 


evening with the well-known Sonnambula. Three 
singers, of considerable distinction in Europe, 
made their first appearance, besides a new con- 
ductor. 
in which the friends of both the rival operatic 
enterprises were well represented. VieuxXTeMPs 


There was a large and eager audience, 


was there, the violinist, who had just arrived, 
and there too sat the queens of other recent 
opera troupes, Mmes. LAGRANGE, D'ANGrt and 
Vestvai. Boquets and other tokens of enthu- 
siasm were plenty. 
fancy, of the qualities and merits of the artists, 
and of the probability that they will take a deep 
hold on our opera-loving public, may be gathered 


A pretty accurate idea, we 


from the reports of some of the more earnest and 
discriminating critics, from which we append lib- 
eral extracts. 

(From the Tribune.) 

There has been so much said about the failure 
of Madame Frezzo.ini's powers, that we were 
prepared to hear nothing but a wreck of a voice. 
The result was, however, better than we expected. 
Madame Frezzolini’s voice is not fresh; it has 
been injured, along with many others, in the ultra 
declamatory school which has grown up within 
the last few years, but still there is enough lett to 
show that she is a great artist. As we have to 
deal with inexorable facts, we must say that we 
did not hear one full, voluminous, luscious note, 
surcharged with lyrical passion, frenzied with 
beauty; but we noted great delicacy, refined 
intensity, and pathos within a quiet sphere. In 
the first solo, the clear, nice delivery of the 
recitative at once indicated the exquisitely-trained 
artist. The slow movement was elegantly ren- 
dered, but the fast not so well—a certain rapid 
descent of notes in one place not being quite 
accurate. The duet at the end of the first act 
placed Madame Frezzolini higher in the esteem 
of the audience. ‘The duet in the chamber scene, 
being a subdued expression, was thoroughly well 
rendered. The concerted piece which followed 
was tearfully beautiful, but deficient in abandon- 
ment in the slow movements. The finale in action 
demands the utmost physical prowess and pas- 
sionate vehemence, and these were wanting. 
Indeed, the refined, ladylike characteristics of 
Madame Frezzolini were never laid aside for any 
ultra-hearty, buxom, rural breadth of grief or joy, 
such as Amina—a passionate peasant—may be 
supposed to have: though an under-current of 
sympathy lay in her musical tone and style. The 








final slow movement—given in the dreamy haze 
of somnambulism, when the soul refuses clear 
converse with the outward world—was quite 
within the range of her power; but the transition 
to the ecstatic finale showed the old want. Ina 
word, Madame Frezzolini has come a few years 
too late to this country to do herself’ full justice. 
A nation, whose heart and head are young, 
requires, more than does Europe, fresh voices as 
the symbol of youth and love. There, hierarchi- 
cal respectabilities, and old memories and antece- 
dents, may cause an artist whose bloom is impaired 
to be affectionately considered, but here not. We 
think it probable that, considering how well 
Madame Frezzolini was received last night, she 
may have a hold on the admiration of a large 
portion of the musically-cultivated opera-goers. 
In person, Madame Frezzolini is attractive; a 
fine Roman face, well-delineated figure, good 
carriage, and a distingué style. It is well to hear 
such artists in Bellini’s lovely music ; for the later 
singers seem to be losing the gradations of grace 
and agility in the muscular throes of declamation. 

The new tenor LAsBocetrra has what the 
Italians call a graceful, in contradistinction to a 
forcible, voice. It is very sweet, has great 
command of the upper notes; executed the few 
rapid ones that occur in a manner which showed 
that Rossini would bear to be rendered by the 
same artist. Of the precise rank of this singer 
we forbear to speak, as he was suifering with a 
cold and hoarseness. 

The Baritone, GAssirr, made a hit. He has 
a good, round, sympathetic, manly voice; not 
ultra-potent or tragically grand, but complete in 
its class. He sings very well, too. The Vi raviso 
was uproariously encored. 

It would be a great oversight 
enterprise of Messrs. Ullman, Thalberg and 
Strakosch—the managers of the Academy—not 
to individualate the orchestral Conductor, Mr. 
Anscuutz. He is a master of his profession : he 
is quick, firm, mercurial, preeise, and all alive. 
His readings were frequently remarkable. The 
ghost chorus, as accompanied, was a perfect case 
in point. 


in noticing the 


(From the Courier & Enquirer.) 

We all know La Sonnambula so well and all 
admire it so much, and it is so well adapted to 
Madame Frezzolini’s style, that she could not have 
chosen an opera better suited either to awaken 
our interest or display her talents. She appeared 
before an audience not only willing but anxious 
to be pleased, and under these circumstances she 
pleased them. We cannot say that she did much 
more. Her voice is still so good that we can see 
how good it must have been, though it could never 
have been of the very first class; and her manner 
of vocalizing is so purely Italian that it is easy to 
believe that all Italy must have been vain enough 
to admire her. She evidently deserved the 
reputation which she possessed. The imperial 
quality of Jenny Lind’s voice—the only really 
grand soprano of this age; the luscious richness 
of Alboni’s, with her absolutely perfect method ; 

. 6 Cp bee > a 

the exquisite sweetness and flexibility of Sontag’s, 
the dramatic utterance of Grisi,—these Madame 
Frezzolini has not, nor were they ever hers. But 
she has a fine voice—a real soprano, and an 
unexceptionable method; she is a very good 
actress, has a pleasing person, and a charmingly 
naive and, at times, almost bashful manner; and 
she adds to all these qualities one in which she is 
without a rival. While others are grander, more 
finished or more dramatic, she is the most elegant 
singer we have ever heard. There is a certain 
air about her singing which produces an impression 
akin to that received from an exquisitely dressed 
and highly cultivated woman. It is quite im 

sible to tell how this effect is made; for here the 
style is the woman. Madame Frezzolini did not 
sing Come per me last evening very brilliantly : 
she took both movements too slowly, and seemed 
to do so of necessity. Too harsh a judgment 
ought not to be passed upon occasional false 
intonations, which were possibly caused by ex- 
citement. Her acting ond deumitie singing in the 
second act were very fine, and would have pro- 
duced a greater impression had her voice respond- 
ed entirely to her demands upon it. We have 
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judged Madame Frezzolini by a very high stand- 
ard: she is by far the greatest prima donna save 
one, yet heard within the walls of the Academy 
of Music; and we await her appearance in 
another opera with interest and pleasurable 
anticipations. 

The new tenor, Signor Labocetta, was evidently 
suffering from hoarseness and catarrh, and cannot 
fairly be judged. 
very pleasant quality. and such compass that he 
was enabled to sing with Madame Frezzolini the 
beautiful duet, Son geloso, at the end of the first 
act. This was the first time it had been heard in 
this country. It was written expressly for Rubini, 
and les so high as to be out of the reach sot’ 
ordinary tenor voices. 

The most decided success of the evening was 
that of M. Gassier. His voice is not a baritone, 
but a pure singing base—lasso cantante. Clear, 
resonant, vibrating, freely and easily delivered, 
above all emotional, it is one of the finest organs 
we have heard. His style is manly, his method 
excellent, and his acting good. If he do not make 
an eminent artist, it is the fault of his thinking, 
not of his singing. He ‘drew first blood, and 


Was obliged to repeat 1 PACEISO 0 luoght amen. 














(From the Times.) 


Signorina FPrezzo.int's appearance is deci- 
dedly interesting. Her features are of an Ori- 


ental mould; her eves large and lustrous; her 
complexion pale and thoughtful, and her figure 
sufficiently decided for the millinets. The por- 
traits give a good idea of the character of the 
face, which is youthful and pleasant to look on. 
Signorina Frezzolini was cordially welcomed, 
and, without apparent embarrassment, proceeded 
with the business of the first act. She 
sweetly, pleasantly and artistically, but without 
displaying any of the power either as an actress 
ora singer which the audience expected. It 
was not until the finale to the second act that she 
shone to advantage. Here, with evident inten- 
tion, she filled the house with acclamation. In 
the third act she relapsed naturally into a pleas- 
ant creamy vein until the fiaale, which she sane 
with rapture about as well as most prima donnas. 
Signorina Frezzolini is an artiste in the true 
sense of the word: she can execute the most 
florid passages with ease, and is an absolute mis- 


sang 


tress of song, more so than any of her predeces- 
Of late we have been some- 
what coarsely addicted to screaming, and for this 
reason it will be some little time before we can 
correct the vitiated taste. There is not the faint- 
est approach toa scream or a bawl in Mme. 
Frezzolini’s method. She sings truly; with sen- 
timent, with passion, with intelligence, and with 
a clear perception of what she is about. Ter 
phy sical powers are not great, but her voice, a 


sors since SONTAG. 


1igh soprano, is of exquisite purity, and. travels 
far when vow have become accustomed to it. We 
expect, however, that from nervousness, or other 
causes, her voice was more than usually feeble 
last evening, Miss Frezzolini is one of those 
artists who grow on the hearer. 
Signor GASSIER (the Count) is the best bari- 
tone we have heard since the palmy days of Ba- 
DIALL. 
and flexibility, and sings like a gentleman who 
has not been accustomed to go round with a milk- 
cart, 
| Mr. Ancuurz is precisely the conductor that 
is needed in this country. He is lovable tor two 
reasons: He can produce a perfect pianissima, 
and he does not a low his fiddlers to scrape. As 
an accompaniment, he is precisely the man for 
Mme. Frezzolini, subordinating the orchestra 
completely to the requirement of the singer. He 
is neat rather than massive, and with an eve to 
nice litde figures in the orchestration rather than 
a large regard for broad contrast. 

The 
pondent who is evidently a German, and quite al 


home in all the recent musical history of Europe. 


Is 


He possesses an organ of rare sweetness 


Boston Courier has a New York corres- 


He writes: 

Madame Frezzolini, so justly esteemed and ap- 
preciated by all competent judges in Europe, ts, 
nevertheless, not at the present time a so-called 





| 


He has a pure tenor voice of 


| 
| 





popular singer there. No doubt, when she was 
in her prime, some fifteen years ago, she created 
a very deep impression wherever she appeared ; 
but for the last five years, she has not been able 
to concentrate the attention and sympathy of the 
great mass of dilettanti in Europe. Besides, the 
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scene of her “ triumphs,” with the exception of 


Italy, has been restricted to a very tew places, 
such as Vienna, Paris, and St. Petersburg. Her 
debut in Vienna was perhaps the most successful, 
while that in London (1842) only commanded 
the interest of connoisseurs and critics. Her 
present position in Europe can be briefly de- 
scribed as being that of a superior artist on the 
di cline. 

As to the tenor, Signor Labocetta, he is better 
known in Germany than in other countries, out- 
side of Italy. The reason of this is that he has 
occupied a very prominent. position in second 
rate troupes, which travel occasionally through 
Northern Germany, while he holds only a second- 
ary position as regards the first class troupes in 
Vienna, Paris and London. Six years ago he 
was a favorite of the public of Berlin. Ie pleased 
by the purity of his method, and the fluency with 
which he sang fioriture and similar ornaments. 
If his voice had been stronger at that time he 
could have oceupied a high position im his art, as 
he is decidedly one of the best musicians in the 
profession. Lately he has become quite a violon- 
cello player, and a composer of quiniets and other 
kinds of chamber music. 

Signor Gassier, the barytone, has been a suc- 
cessful concert singer for the last two yerrs in 
London. As to his laurels on the stage, he has 
yet to win them. 

In regard to the new conductor, Mr. Anschutz, 
I believe that he will prove to be in every respect 
eflicient and commendable. His reputation dates 
from his first appearance in London with the 
German Opera troupe which brought the great 
basso, Formés, to England. Since then he has 
held a prominent position in London as conductor 
of operas, concerts and oratorios. There 
scarcely a conductor living who excels him in 
energy and enthusiasm for his profession. He is 
a thorough musician, and will be a more valuable 
acquisition, provided he can adapt himself to the 
peculiarities of the musical world in this country. 

But, you ask impatiently , how are the singers ? 
What was their success? Well, Madame Frez- 
zolini sang, mezza but this beautifully, and 
as only a great, a real artist can do. There was 
no humbugging, no sham art, no riser a effet in 
her phrasing ; everything, with exception of a few 
of her cadenzas, was done quietly, correctly, with 
taste and propriety. Her execution is not very 
great,—not dashing and daring ala Lagrange and 
others, but neater and purer. If she had only 
more voice she would be the most. fascinating 
singer on the stage. But unfortunately she 
possesses only remnants of voice, nothing more. 
Her higher notes appear forced, and seem to obey 
her only when she shouts them, and the whole 
range of her tones is ike trembling leaves as soon 
as the situation compels her to sing forte. It is 
just for this reason, that she resorts so much to 


Is 


roee, 


mezza voce singing, the only means by which her 
voice in its present state can make a deep 
impression. ‘This she proved best in the third act, 
where her singing, while she was in a state of 
somnambulism, could almost recall that of Jenny 
Lind. But as soon as she awoke, and had to give 
vent to joy, passion and brilliant execution, her 
powers failed, and the impression was more painful 
than agreeable. The same may be said of’ her 
grand scene in the second act, where all her fine 
acting was of no avail, just on account of her want 
of sufficient voice. 

Signor Labocetta introduced himself with the 
certificate of the medical doctor. It he did not 
succeed with the general public, he certainly won 
the esteem of the connoisseurs on this occcasion. 

The barytone, Signor Gassier pleased the most, 
perhaps, of the three débutants. He is, of all 
who have yet been presented to the public, the 
best with regard to voice, and the weakest with 
regard to art. His acting shows want of ease and 
habit. 

The chorus was only so-so; the orchestra, 


however, was very good, and although this opera 
offers only a very poor field for the display of the 
good qualities of a conductor, Mr. Anschutz 
showed sufficiently that he is the right man, even 
for an opera of Bellini. 


| 
| 
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The Paintings of Edouard Frere. 


BY RUSKIN, 


I do not like to speak much of the French 
exhibition, because there are characters in the 
work of every nation which need to be long and 
specially studied, before a foreigner can do justice 
to them; and I have not yet been able to give 
serious study to the French modern school. ‘Two 
things, however, must every one: the 
general deadness of color, associated with softness 
of outline, which seem to be enforced upon their 
feebler painters, and delighted in by their stronger 
ones. 1 had intended to try to get at the prin- 
ciple of this, to consider what harm or good was 
in it; but I have been hindered hitherto, and see 
no hope of my ever getting liberty in that room 
to think of, or look at, anything but the six 
pictures of Edouard Frére. There are, I see well 
enough, one or two consummate pieces by other 
men: the * Doctor's Visit” (136.), for instance, 
by Emile Plassan, is as perfect and finished as 
work or thought well can be; and Trayer's 
* Convalescent” (155.), and several other such, 
show, in various degrees, a peculiar ease in getting 


strike 


at their point, which makes our English efforts, 
however successtul, look clumsy and forced by 
comparison. But T cannot tell how Lam ever to 
say what I want to say about Frere’s pictures ; l 
can find no words tender enough, nor reverent 
enough. They have all beauty, without con- 
sciousness; dignity, pride; lowliness, 
without sorrow; and religion, without fear. Severe 
in fidelity, yet, as if | 
ishing all evil and pain; perfect in power, yet 
seeming to reach his purpose in a sweet feebleness, 
his hand tailing him for fullness of heart; swift to 
seize the passing thought of a moment in a child’s 
spirit, as a summer wind catches a dead rose-leaf 
before it falls, yet breathing around it the ever- 
lasting peace of heaven ;—he will do more tor his | 
country, if he can lead her to look where he looks, 
and to love as he loves, than all the proud painters 
who ever gave lustre to her state, or endurance 
to her glory. What truer glory has she than in 
these her village children? I cannot choose 
among such pictures, nor reason of them, though, 
perhaps, the reader may be surprised at my caring 
so much for what scems slight in work, and poor 
in color. But its very poverty and slightness are, 
in some sort, a part of’ its beauty: at least, if this 
painting be imperfect, I have never seen perfect 
painting do so much; and I believe that only the 
man who can conceive these pictures knows how 
he ought to paint them. The beautifal * Student” 
(61.) is. perhaps, the most finished, just because it 
is the least pathetic; the three other more 
important ones, the * Luncheon.” the * Semps- 
tress,” and the * Prayer,” are certainly three of 
the most touching poems that were ever yet 
written, and, I believe, by far the most lovely ever | 
yet painted, of lowly life. Who could have 
believed that it was possible to unite the depth of 
Wordsworth, the grace of Reynolds, and the 
holiness of Angelico ? 

The first named of these pictures is the most 
wonderful; but perhaps the * Prayer” is the 
one which will be most easily understood, and 
will best teach the spectator how to enter into 
the character of the rest. It needs no telling of 
it; surely it will speak for itself':—the little bare 
feet kept from the stone-cold by the nightgown 
which the mother has folded for them, bared of 
their rough grey stockings, as reverently, and as 


without 


Vv an angel's presence, ban- 


surely in God’s presence. as if the poor cottage 
floor were the rock of Sinai; the close cap over 
the sweet, pointed, playful, waving hair, which 
the field-winds have tossed and troubled as they 
do the long meadow-grass in May, and yet have 
not unsmoothed one wave of its silken balm, nor || 
vexed with rude entangling one fair thread of all 
that her God numbers, day by day; the dear, | 
bowed, patient face. and hands folded, and the 

| 

| 


mother’s love that clasps them close in a solemn | 
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awe, lest they should part or move before her 
Father’s blessing had been given in fullness — 
Return to it, and still return. It should be the 
last picture you look at in all the year; carrying 
the memory “of it with you far away through the 


silence of the thatched ‘vill: ges, and the voices of 


the ean fields. 


aus ital Corr expendenge: 


in 





Lonpon, AuGusr-15, ‘riving 


Lon- 
} 


don, afier a tedious voyage of eighteen days, and 


panting for musie as the hart panteth for water- 
brooks, I find myself just in time to be too late ; the 
season is over, the singing birds have flown away 


and the voice of the operatic turtles is no longer 
However, if it were any conso- 
Max 


day, 


heard in the land. 
lation, (which it is not) our own redoubtable 
Maretzek is 
(which occurs about once a month), promenading 
up Pall Mall and the Strand as la 
vastly more elegant and fashionable in appearance. 


here, and may be seen any fair 


rge as life, and 
Indeed, he appears to have renewed his youth like 
the eagle, and sudden departures from American 
cities, under a pressure of pecuniary liabilities, do 


not seem at all to cast a shadow o’er his 
heart ; on the contrary, he 
nignant as Mr. Micawber, when Mrs. M. has tempo- 
rarily laid the Twins on the shelf. and provided him 


with the ingredients for punch, 


young 


is as blooming and be- 


One afternoon I strolled over, or more correctly 


speaking, I rode on the top of a London ‘bus to the 


Royal Surrey Gardens, where Jullien is giving con- 


certs with his unrivalled band, Alboni being the vo- 
calist. The hall in which these concerts are given, 
is now the finest in London, seating over ten thou- 


sand people, and admirably arranged for acoustic 


and optical effect. There are four tiers of galleries, 
and a spacious area or ground floor, provided with 
the building is plain and chaste, 
from the 
building admirably adapted for just 
a cool, pleasant hall for summer use. 

You must know that Jullien and his music do not 
at the S 


comfortable seats ; 


the decorations far and entire 


gorgeous, 


what it 


form the attractions Surrey Gardens. 


The grounds are very handsomely laid out, and illu- 


only 
minated at night in a highly effective manner—lan- 
terns dangling from every tree, and paper crocuses 
and lilies, that adorn the flower beds. suddenly dis- 
closing their artificiality by glowing after dark with 
theatrical gas-light. Here is a grotto with a hermit 
for three-pence extra, and an ambrotype gallery 
where you can obtain your counterfeit 
for a shilling, and to which, “ for fear 


presentment 
of accident,” 
as the circulars mysteriously say, you are earnestly 
requested to hasten immediately upon your entrance 
into the garden. There are also a couple of bears, 
which you are forbidden to poke at with your cane 
or umbrella, thus losing the chief enjoyment of a 
visit to bears, and the bare loss of this bear poking 
Yet all these 
water, 


amusement it is very difficult to bear, 
glories fade before a lake of 
which is arranged some artificial scenery, represent- 
ing a view of Alpine mountains, crowned with dia- 
dems of snow and ice, and presenting from the 


appcarance. 


real around 


Music Hall a very pleasing 

But the crowd is gradually compressing itself into 
the hall, (reminding one of the great misty giant in 
Arabian Nights, who gathered himself up into a little 
box), and to get a seat it is necessary to leave the 
bears and the lake at once. The entrance to the 
concluding 
there 


fire-works being 
generally in fair 


gardens, concert and 
only an English shilling, is 
weather a concourse of some eight or ten thousand 
present, and there were fully the latter number there 
on the evening I attended. My seat was next to a 
party with whom I speedily became acquainted, they 
quickly becoming aware that I was an American, 
though I have not done the “banner of the free ” 





into a waistcoat pattern, shine do I use the stars 
and stripes for a pocket handkerchief. Nor do I 
even have short striped pants, or say: “ Now yeou 
dow’t,” like the mythical Yankees of the stage; nor 
yet did I proffer them any wooden nutmegs ; but 
notwithstanding, they quickly surmised the place’ of 
my nativity, avd one of the ladies asked me if I 
knew Longfellow ? 

No, I regretied to say, did not, except through 
his works. 

Had I never seen him ? 

No, I had never seen him—at which my fair in- 
terlocutor expressed surprise, mingled with pity, 
and spoke in glowing terms of the pleasure she had 
derived from his works. She also informed me that 
when in Italy she had occupied the same room, at 
Albano, I think, 
and she further asserted that she wanted to go 
to America, if only to of * Outre- 
Mer,” which had accompanied her on her continental 
travels. And I have noticed that in England Long- 
fellow enjoys a greater popularity than almost any 


that Longfellow had formerly occu- 
pied ; 
author 


see the 


other American writer. Many of his shorter poems 


have been set to music, and his name is as familiar 
as that of any of the great modern poets. 

3at while we were talking about Lonefellow. a 
corpulent but very fashionable fellow appears on the 
platform and bows his acknowledgements to the 
Tt is Jullien, arrayed in 


white 


applause of the multitude. 
all his old 
white waistcoat, and white kids, a neck tie to which 


magnificence, gorgeous in pants, 


he has evidently devoted his entire mind, and a font 
ensemble, suggestive of Beau Brummell, Count D’ 
He 


his baton, turns to the musicians, gives a few 


Orsay and Lord Chesterfield combined. seizes 


short 


nervous taps on the desk, and the concert commen- 





es. Here is the programme : 
PART I. 
1. Overture—Fidelio. oewians . Beethoven. 
2 Qnalrille—Stand PEA BURNERS 3a cacccu cscs Jullien, 
8 Symphony—Power of Sound........ : Spohr. 
4. Concerto—No 6, (Violin). ... hentai e see De Beriot. 
M. Le fon. * 

5 Polka—Ta Jolie Bouquetiere. ........ cece eee C. Le Ray 
SBOE Tee I INE ioc sein cca ste secnvaseass Rossini 
Mme. Alboni 
Te Randeilie —Bagiiahhs isc cvccdescccervesscseccsec COMM 
PART II. 

S. Setentinus Deen Breeatewe. oss oscds ccwsscccnstace Verdi. 
9, Airand Variations......... Rode. 

“Mime. 

BO., Petonaies de Renegeei. 5 o.60.o6. sc csccscccccvcces . Jullien. 
11. Solo on Clarinet—Airs from Norma... ....... Bellini. 
M. Delafosse. 

ED. Galop — DOBRA. 210.600 ceccccy wads cedence Jullien. 


Of the excellence of Jullien’s band it is quite 
unnecessary for me to speak. Whatever 
they do well, and scem to expend as much care upon 
the “King of the Cannibal Islands’ a 
of the old The * Fidelio” 


overture was, however, almost inaudible. as the audi- 


they do, 
as upon 
symphony masters, 


ence were not all seated, and numbers were roving 


wildly about the room, searching fora vacant chair, 
only the first 


and well 


selection 


The Symphony of Spohr. of which 
movement was given, was finely performed, 
received by the audience. The Zroratore 

consisted of a mutilated orchestral arrangement of 
the short introduction, and the air sung by Ferran- 
do; the Z/ balen. performed with great taste on the 
ophicleide, by Mr. Hughes, and Miserere 
the solo on the oboe and cornet, a vocal force of 


up the chorus 


the scene, 


voices taking 
a very effective 


some fifty or more male 
of monks, and forming altogether 
rendition of this gem of poor. abused Verdi's most 
popular opera. The other instrumental soloists did 


their share towards entertaining the audience, M 


Le Hon being recalled after his delicate and mas- 
terly violin performance. 
3ut the great attraction of the evening was the 


Axpon! warbled with just the 
phrase 


fat and fair vocalist. 


same ease that she dil of vore, (the classic 


meaning four years ago in America). and 
She 


« vore” 
looks as untroubled by care and sorrow. 
ever wears her hair in the preposterously ugly style 
now so much in vogue, combing it tightly back from 


how- 


| sphere of being ages hence. 


the scalp, so that the most devoted of her admirers 
can say little in favor of her appearance. By the 
way, they say she has lately decided never to assume 
a male character on the stage—reason, conscientious 
scruples. She was encored in one of her songs, and 
of course gave in answer her Piece de resistance, the 
Brindisi Lucrezia, which was received with 
frantic applause. After the concert there were fire- 
works on the lake, of which, being naturally an ami- 
able and considerate soul, I will spare you a de- 
TROVATOR. 


from 


scription. 
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The Spiritual Worth of Music. 


low. 


The 
have been given of it define 


The common theories of music are 
definitions which 
only the least part of it. Devoted musicians, 
refined, enthusiastic amateurs, have done no jus- 
tice to their own inspiring pursuit, when they 
have defined it to be the agrecabie effect of cer- 
tain analogous sounds falling in rhythmical suc- 
cession upon the ear—as if it all ended there, in 
a pleasant sensation. But it is not to be expected 
that those feel and shall 
always be able to give the truest account of what 


who practice most, 


they feel. ‘To abandon ourselves to, an emotion, 
and to reflect upon it at the same time, is perhaps 
impossible. When the heart is moved we are in 
no condition to analyze and describe our emo- 
tions; on the other hand, as soon as we pass into 
feeling, with all 
its talk about 
organs, and nerves, and sensations, and images, 


the cool state of refiection, the 


lite and glow, is gone, and we 
and such old wrecks, and stones, and shells, as 
we may pick up on the dead bottom of the® sea, 
after the waters have retired. It is almost impos- 
sible to define music. Let us only consider some 
of its characteristics, its extent and 
its Influence upon soviety, and what it contributes 
to the general culture of man. With its physi- 


cal and scientific character we have here nothing 


resources, 


to do, except so far as they illustrate its internal 
We are interested with it as an Art, 
and not as a Science; the Literature, and 
not with the Grammar of Music. 

In the first place, the pleasure derived from 
music is more than a physical pleasure. It is 
more than an agreeable sensatioa@. It is not all 
over when the excited nerve no longer vibrates. 


it becomes an idea, a 


ine anings. 
with 


It lives on in the mind; 
feeling there. Itis not without its lasting influ- 
ence upon the heart, the imagination, the whole 
upward striving of the soul. Have we explained 
the Nature or Art, all 
about the eye, and the optic nerve, and the phys- 
Have we got at the 


beauty of when we know 
ical laws of light and color? 
grand mystery of poetry and eloquence, when 
vocal organs, and found 
the rudiments of speech? Will a finer “ musi- 
cal ear Mozart ? 
thing in this world without its spiritual meaning. 
We converse with it through our senses; but it 
enters the eye, or the ear, only that it may plant 
seeds in that call cur 
Soul. That snatch of melody which I hear  to- 
day, never to hear again, perhaps—never to re- 


we have analyzed the 


” alone make a There is no- 


unfathomed Infinite we 


call even in memory, in its right order—shall not 
be lost. but shall be part of me in a higher 
Some little song, 
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learned and forgotten in boyhood, even now de- 
termines somewhat my affections, my aspirations, 
and colors the whole ideal that floats before me 
and that leads me on. All beauty is eternal— 
the soul creates it; the soul is led forward by it, 
tili it can create and realize a higher beauty. 
Beauty speaks from us in many forms—in speech, 
in music, in painting, in motion, and in action; 
it addresses us in many forms, yet its essence is 
one. Painting and sculpture address the eye; 
Music the eye; Words the understanding, 
through the ear or the eye; but so soon as_ they 
pass within the precincts of the sentient soul, they 
allsink within us deeper than we trace, until 
they cease to be unlike; the form melts, the 
spirit, the essence remains and mingles itself with 
our essence, our spirit, thence to go forth again 
daily, in our every look, and tone, and act, and 
passion, giving somewhat of new grace to every 
expression of ourselves. 

Where do we experience music? Not in the 
senses, as we do food and hunger, warmth and 
cold; but in the seat of the deep sentiments and 
feelings, in the seat of reason and imagination, 
love and faith, where thought, poetry, eloquence, 
and beauty alone are privileged toenter. There 
are men who live in music, as others do in_ phi- 
losophy or poetry. It is their world—the giving 
and receiving of it is their life. Do these 
lead sensual lives, amusing themselves forever ? 
In all the harmony which they drink in, or pour 
forth, or leave written, are they not letting us 
Toa musical mind, 


men 


commune with their spirits ? 
who can rightly appreciate what he hears, an 
oratorio, a sonata, a symphony, tells the story of 
its author; his life is in it, as much as ever 
poet's life was in his song. There are styles in 
music, whith betray not various art, but variens 
character of heart and mind. There is but one 
Beethoven, one Rossini. Is it that they have 
such peculiar ears ? and do we say that such an 
ear loves such a style of harmony? The whole 
process by which music is produced is analogous 
to that of literature. It is conceived in the mind, 
like thought ; it is prompted by a heart full even 
to necessity of utterance; it is written down, 
and read, and meets response in other minds and 
hearts; and, when made popular, it tinctures 
more or less the popular mode of thinking, and 
feeling, and living. Haydn composed his music 
much as a scholar writes his books. He kept his 
musical * comnfén-place book,” in which he noted 
down such original airs and passages of music as 
had their birth in his fancy, under the impulse of 
various emotions. To this he frequently resorted 
for the theme for some sprightly Allegro, or tend- 
er, melancholy Andante, when he had _ to write 
a Symphony. So does all that is beautiful or 
sublime in music stand for some deep inward ex- 
perience, and address itself to sympathizing 
hearts. Is it still doubted that it is a thing of the 
soul, and not of sensation merely? Look at 
Beethoven, totally deprived of the sense of hear- 
ing, still ministering in the temple of harmony, 
composing his sublimest works with an enthusi- 
asm which seemed to necd no physical excite- 
ment. But who ever knew any sensual gratifica- 
tion to survive the sensibility of the organ ? 
When was ever “the hungry edge of appetite” 
cloyed “ by bare imagination of a feast ?”. This 
fact alone lifts music from the rank of mere 
physical pleasures. 

But further, the time devoted to music is not 








merely so much spent in pleasure. When we 
speak of it as an amusement at all, we wrong a 
noble art. The true lover of music may not be 
passive. It is an art which always begets enthu- 
siasm, without which there can be nothing noble 
in study or in action. The man of pleasure 
knows nothing of this; he is cold and selfish, 
and avaricious of his enjoyment. With him it is 
not devotion, but indulgence. But whomsoever 
the true love of music fires, he may press forward 
with a disinterested and holy enthusiasm, for he 


has entered an infinite realm in which every 


noblest impulse of his nature may freely expand, 
and all his powers find room for healthy action. 
The realm of the beautiful tolerates no idlers, no 
self-seekers; to such it has nothing to show; duty, 
devotion is the first law there; they who have 
once entered and caught a glimpse of’ its glories, 
must labor, or they shall see no more. So much 
holier is enthusiasm than pleasure. He in whose 
breast this chord has once vibrated, whether at 
the touch of music, of poetry, or of aught in 
action which may be called beautiful, feels that 
he has no right to rest longer where he is, that 
there is something excellent demanding his pur- 
suit—a bright ideal flying before him; if he 
reaches it, it crumbles in his hand, and another, 
brighter, from its ashes, soars above him, and so 
onward, upward to unimaginable perfection. 

It is true, the love of music is often called a 
passion, fatal to all energy of character and 
steadiness of habits. It becomes, in the low 
sense, a passion, because it is checked, because 
not fostered, nor allowed its place in the harmo- 
nious growth of the whole nature. A natural 
and innocent impulse, of which no account is 
taken, which is not recognized as a legitimate 
element dn édwéation, aeverts itself with Blind 
fury against the antagonist principles that threat- 
en to supplant it. 
young souls, it will run riot over the whole 
ground, like a rank weed, exhausting the soil. 
Train it, and it shall be an ornament to your gar- 
den. In this point of view, music would be 
ennobled in public estimation by an acquaintance 
with the lives of some of the great masters of the 
Art. 
tic industry, hardly second to that of Michael 
Almost in infancy he eagerly improved 


Haydn toiled in his profession with a gigan- 


Angelo. 
every slightest opportunity which could develop 
his talent. Too poor to purchase lessons in Tho- 
rough Bass, he got hold of an old treatise on the 
subject, which with infinite pains he deciphered, 
studying day and night in an old garret, without 
fire, almost without food, proving all as fast as he 
learned, upon a rickety old harpsichord, and 
making a thousand little discoveries of his own, 
which astonished the musical world in his own 
first compositions ; till chance threw him in the 
way of a cross old music-master, and he won his 
favor by the most sedulous voluntary attentions 
and menial services, so that he gave him some 
instruction in counterpoint. He was now pre- 
pared to enter the fields as a composer. He 
drew his inspiration from nature, and delivered 
music from the stiff, mechanical rules of counter- 
point, making the basis of every composition the 
air, the natural melody of the heart. For food 
for his imagination he diligently collected those 
ancient original airs which are to be found 
amongst every people. From this time forward 
his studies rarely fell short of sixteen hours a 


day. And the number of compositions of his 


If neglected in the nursery of 





own which he enumerated in his old age is almost 
incredible. Where in the annals of pleasure 
shall we find instances of a devotion like this ? 
Handel and Beethoven are still grander instances, 
The inference to be drawn from this is, not that 
all the world should be Haydns, but that any pur- 
suit, which can so totally absorb the whole ener- 


gies of one man, and that a man of genius, can- 
not be ‘without its significance to all men. That 


must be a popular element which can completely 
occupy, without exhausting, any one man’s life. 
An individual cannot long live sundered from 
the heart of the world. That is the condition of 
the man of pleasure. The secret of the super- 
human strength and perseverance of genius in 
its own department is, that it labors to perfect 
one of the everlasting elements of human nature, 
and thus unites itself with the heart and soul of 
all times, has the sympathy of all humanity (in 
the long run) with it in its work. A Michael 
Angelo, a Handel, a Milton, a Plato, could not 
have toiled so consistently and so long, if we and 
all men had not some interest in their labors. 
Each of these men represented something which 
is universal, common to all men in some degree, 


or they had not lived. Mere idiosyncrasies are 


short threads, and soon run out; they are cut off 
from the great source of supplies. 
(To be continued.] 
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“The Crayon” and the “ Journal of Music.” 
We heartily endorse the following warm recom- 
mendation, which we find in the Boston Courier, of 
that excellent Art-Journal, the ‘‘ Crayon,” aud we 
must own to not a little pride as well as gratitude at 
finding the name of our own Journal coupled with 
it in the same honorable mention and upon the same 
‘igh grounis. W- sii have the vanity to copy 
the article entire, partly in duty to the Crayon, but 
partly that the chance reader into whose hands this 
number of our paper may fall, may see what some 
of the most respected authorities in Art and Litera- 
ture think of us, and of the duty of a music-loving 
public to support a high-toned Journal of Music. 


Are our readers aware of the existence of a journal 
called “Tuk Crayon”? It is published once a 
month by W. Hollingsworth, 393 Broadway, N. Y.; 
and N. 1). Cotton, 272 Washington St., is the agent 
here. Each number is a quarto of 32 pages ; and 
the subscription is three dollars a year. The object 
of this journal, as stated in the prospectus, is * to 
furnish valuable papers on diverse snbjects, inelud- 
ing essays and reviews on Art, Science and Litera- 
ture, with interesting and amusing correspondence, 
both foreign and domestic; also tales, sketches of 
scenery, and sketches of social life, besides a great 
variety of comment on books, and a gossip about Art 
throughout the country, Special attention is given 
to Architecture and Landscape Gardening, the two 
most popular departments of Art of the day.” The 
object thus set forth has been most distinctly attained. 
The Crayon does furnish “ valuable papers on di- 
verse subjects” There will be found in its columns 
vigorous original thinking, good writing, pleasant 
sketches of travel, and sound criticism on works of 
art. Its standard is high; the rules by which it 
judges are severe and ideal; and there is perhaps a 
little exclu-iveness in its point of view—though 
tastes would differ in this regard. But it has char- 
acter—spirit—a distinct set of principles, which it 
stands by—and, in general, uncommon literary merit. 
At this moment there is appearing in its columns & 
remarkable series of papers on Greek art, called The 
Torso, from the German of Adolph Stahr. We 
have never read anything on the subject which, we 
think, on the whole, quite equal to these articles, so 
far as they have gone. 

And now that our hand is in, we wish to call at- 
tention to a journal dealing with kindred subjects, 
and conducted in a kindred spirit, and this is 
“Dwicnr's Journat or Music.” published at 21 
School St. Boston, appearing once a week, and sold 
for two dollars a year, or two dollars and a half by 
carrier. This, too, is an excellent paper; con- 
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dacted with energy and independence, and never 
without valuable and interesting matter. The Crayon 
and Dwight’s Journal have points of resemblance and 
sympathy, not merely in the fact that they both deal 
with art, but also in the further fact that they look 
at art from the same high point of view. Their con- 
ceptions and estimates of art are lofty, ideal and in- 
tellectual: they regard it not as a luxury or an en- 
tertainment merely, but as an influence and a power 
commissioned to exalt and purify humanity, and to 
brace it for the discharge of its appointed duties 

The Journal stands by Bach and Beethoven as 
against Donizetti and Verdi, though not unjust to 
these last; the Crayon has a decided inclination to- 
wards Pre-Raphaelitism, and is rather more than 
just to the professors of that austere and intellectual 
school. We do not object to this: the tendency of 
the times is towards the voluptuous, the sensual, or 
the merely entertaining in art; and we are well con- 
tent to have periodicals that lean backward a little 
the other way. 

Considering the present state of business and poli- 
ties in the city of New York, we think it a noticeable 
fact that a journal of such lofty ideality, and of such 
spiritual views of art, as the Crayon, should be pub- 
lished there ; and it should serve, as far as it goes, 
to modify the hasty generalizations we are inclined 
to draw from a few marked phenomena. Masses of 
men are neither so good nor so bad as they seem, 
We hold it to be the first duty of every good man, 
good citizen, and head of a family. to subscribe for 
the Boston Courier. We doubt if any man can 
be saved who neglects to do so. But after this sol- 
emn and imperative obligation is discharged, the 
next best thing he can do is to subscribe for the 
Crayon anno the Journal of Music. Mind, we say 
both, and not merely one. The rule of interpreta 
tion which substitutes “or” for “and” is not here 
admissible, 

The above observations are spontaneous and un- 
solicited: they are not called forth by a “% Please 
notice” in the corner. We have subscribed to both 
these journals from the beginning, and paid for them. 
and we wish all persons of taste, and “the rest of 
mankind,” to go and do likewise. 


a en ee 
The Worcester School of Design. 
To the Editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

With your leave I would like to call the attention 
of your readers to an enterprise which has recently 
been set on foot in our city. and which bids fair to 
produce results of which any place might be proud. 
I allude to the Worcester School of Desiyn and 
Academy of Fine Arts, which opened its rooms in 
December of last year, since which time over one 
hundred students have received instruction in the 
various branches of Art which are there tanght in the 
most thorongh manner. The principal of the 
Academy, Miss M. Imogene Robinson, favorably 
remembered as a teacher in the Art-departments of 
the seminaries at Charlestown and Auburndale, has 
recently spent two years in Germany, under the 
instruction of Schroedter and of Camphausen— 
bright names in the Dusseldorf school of painting. 
The assiduity with which she pursued her studies 
while abroad is shown in the number of works of 
rare excellence which adorn the walls of the institu- 


tion. In addition to these evidences of her own 
talent, she has collected much that is of incalculable 
value to the student who would study Art in its 
highest phases; and, in this respect, the school is 
not surpassed by any in the country. During the 
short space of time it has been opened, our citizens 
have testified their approbation of its excellent char- 
acter in a manner, the liberality of which will do 
much towards enlarging the sphere of its action. Its 
students have been of all ages, from the child of six 
years, taking its first lessons in drawing or design, 
to the professional man who requires the knowledge 
he can here so readily obtain. 

An able corps of assistants present facilities for 
pupils receiving instruction in music, ancient. and 
modern languages, and the Enzlish branches. / The 
Institution is open at all times for the inspection of 
those who may desire to learn its character. 
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The Piainneie panei “ on Boston Music 


TIall came to a grand and formal close last Saturday 
evening, when all the bands played for the benefit 











of the management. The hall was crowded to such 
an extent that promenading was impossible. This 
week the concerts have been again continued, but, as 
it has proved, beyond the boundary of success; the 
opening of the theatres has turned the popular cur- 
rent. Entering the hall on Tuesday evening, we 
were struck with the gravity, as well as paucity of 
the audience; all sat in solemn stillness, listening to 
the music of the Germania Military Band. But to 
our agreeable disappointment, the band had for the 
time being resolved itself into a little orchestra, with 
strings, reeds, flutes, French horns, &e., under the 
lead of Mr. Ercnrer, and played remarkably well 
Fille du 


Zegiment and other things, besides the usual brass 


the overture to Martha. a cavatina from the 


hand pieces, and a quartet for four trombones, from 
Mendelssohn, which we did not hear. Depend upon 
it, an orchestra, even as small as that, is better for 
the Music Hall than any possible brass band. 


Our varions musical societies and elnbs are arran- 
ging their winter campaign. The “German Trio,” 
(Messrs. GAERTNER, JUNGNICKEL and Hause) are 
first in the ficld already with their subscription paper 
for six Chamber Concerts, and it is intimated in one 
of the newspapers that they also intend a series of 
six Orchestral Concerts!....Carn Zerraun, our 
popular and enterprising conductor, will soon return 
from Europe. He left here in June, full of the de- 
termination to give us more and hetter Orchestral 
Concerts than ever before, and we doubt not that his 
purpose will be realized. whether it depend on him- 
self singly, or in connection with some musical soci- 
ety....It is said also that Mr. Satrer has _ resisted 
all those tempting offers abroad, and will give con- 
certs next winter again in Boston....To the “ Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club” we look for more of our 
hest feasts of music as a matter of course; most of 
its members are still in Europe, replenishing their 
stores while visiting their old home. 

The Italian Opera in New York, (whose opening 
we record elsewhere), meets wige continued favor. 
On Wednesday evening La Sonnumbula was repeated 
with renewed triumphs of Frezzouini and Gas- 
ster; but the tenor Lanocetta was still suffering 
from cold. Signorina Vestvarr has been won 
over to the Ullman-Strakosch party. and was to 
sing Maffeo Orsini to Frezzolini’s Luerezia Borgia 
last evening. Max Maretzex has returned from 
Europe. Among the artists of whose services Mr. 
MARSHALL and he are sure, are TAMBERLIK, per- 
hans the most distingnished tenor after Marto, 
Signor Steccuti-Bottarpt, another tenor of high 
repute, the charming Mme. GazzantGa. and the 
other artists with whom she sanv last winter —The 
advent of Ronconr and TaGLiaFico, too. in the 
course of the month, is officially announced in the 
Tribune, Nothing more yet of the proposed union 
of the rival companies. 

THALRERG announces three Concerts, in connee- 
tion with Viruxtempes. at Niblo’s Saloon. to com- 
mence next Tuesday evening. 
ists and the prince of violinists should be a great 


The prince of pian- 


attraction. It is intimated that these three concerts 


without orchestra will be followed by others with 


orchestra. The true power of the solo violin and of 


Vieuxtemps, requires orchestral accompaniment.— 
The novelty of the season in the concert will be Miss 
JULIANA May, “who (says the journal above quoted) 
after years of study in Europe, and with talents 
which ensnred her an engagement in London at the 
Queen’s Theatre, (which she was induced to set 
aside hy promises which we understand have not 
been kept,) returns to her native country to begin a 
career which we trust will be one of which she'and 
her countrymen who are devotees of Art, may justly 
he proud. We look forward to her first concert at 
Niblo’s on Tuesday of next week with interest.” 





Advertisements. 


LL YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES wishing to join Mlle. 
“A GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE’S Piino-Forte Classes, are 
requested to meet at 55 Hancock Street, ou Monday, Sept. 14, 
at 3 o'clock, P. M. 





i) LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honer to announce that she will resume her Morning 

and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 

aud Misses on the Piano-Forte, on MONDAY, Sept. 14th, 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELABI 


S now readv to receive pupi!s Te may addressed at the 

Rooms of Messrs Chickering & Sons, at Russell & Rich- 

ardson’s and Ditson & Co's Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No 86 Pinckney Street. 





Sig Renpriari’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday. Oct 6th, at 4 0’clock, 
P M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who may wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 





MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 





BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


IE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next. at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Tnstramentation, 
Voenlization. Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin. 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F Baer. J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D Parker, and Wittiam Scuuttze 
For particulars, address BF. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
May be addressed at Messrs, Russell & Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
AT THEIR 
New and Capacious Music Store, 
No. 277 WASHINGTON ST., 


Would call the a'tention of the Musical Public to their large 
and constantly increasing Stock of 


~« AMERICAN AND FOREION 
SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, 


AND AN 
UNSURPASSED ASSORTMENT 


Pianos and Melodeons for Sale and to Let 


The recent publications of 0. D. & Co. comprise , 


VERDUS CELEBRATED OPERA OF TL TROVATORE, with 
Italian and English words, Price $3. 


BACH'S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Vol. I. Price $3. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: 
comprising Themes from the Works of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, amd other eminent Composers ; and Original Tunes, 
Chants and Anthems The whole harmonized in four parts, 
with an Accompaniment for the Orgyn By E. Ives, Jr, 
W. Atpers and I. C. Timu. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Price $1 


TUE OPERATIC ALBUM: A Collection of Music in Parts, 
for Ladies’ voices. intended porticularly for Seminaries, 
High Schools, Musical Classes and the Social Circle. Price 
67 cents. 


THE MUSICAL WREATH: A Collection of Songs, compris- 
ing the beauties of English, German, French and Italian 
melody, with English words, by Percival, McLeod and 
others. Edited by FE. Ives, Jr. Price $1 


MUSICAL RECREATIONS: OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. 
A Collection of Two-Part Songs, consisting mostly of Ele- 
gant Extracts from the Works of Eminent Composers, with 
English words, written expressly for the purpose, and in- 
tended to be sung by One or Fifty voices. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Price 50 cents. 

THE MUSICAL SPELLING BOOK: A New Method of In- 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, together with a Choice 
Series of Musical Recreations. Price 75 cents. 

IN PRESS: A lirge number and vuriety of Valuable Works, 
the names and genera! features of which will soon be made 


public. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES & MELODEONS, 


277 Washington St., Boston. 


ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 


The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among «hich wil! be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. KE. Thansgiving, by 
Siwin White; additional pietures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANC-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-FORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856 





FROM THE 
Plassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,”’ 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiIUeE, 
TREMONT STRI-ET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


56. BB. BALBIIXL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner's Church. ... School Street, Boston. 
EX Bw ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Haydn's and Mozart’s works. 


PBR POPPI FOO NO OO OY 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO'S Catalogue, No. 3. contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Contaiving Oratorios, Ouves, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scengs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtores, Symphonies and Marches ; ee 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &e., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 

Of Handel, Haydm, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 

Score, with Piane forte accompaniment Handel's Messiah, 

$1 63; Judas Maceaheus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25 

All the Oratorios of these great masters bave been published 


in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Chorures in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had di-tinet #) Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at %, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts, In this work 
are published the Whole of the chorus parts of the foilowing 
Oratorios : 

Handel's * Messiah,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's “ 4udas Maccabreus,”’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's “ £amson,”’ price 38 cents each part. 


These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble ‘Clef. 
COLLECTION OF GLEES. 
Novello’s Glee [ive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Glass Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for ove cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
289 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J.C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Marmong, 
8 MAYWARD PLACE. 


HINOCLAATSCUSTO RENDPUARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 
MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 

J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracher of the Jiang and Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


JOB PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


AUGUST. 


el 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

TEARS OF LOVE, (F)4...........-000 Walter Maynard, 25 
MINNIE BROWN, Song and Chorus (F) 3...H. P. Danks, 25 
FLORENCE MAY, (E flat) 8.........0.000 E A Hosmer, 26 
NELOS BAY, (D)S .. one cccccvesuit> -....8. Markstein, 25 
1 MUST COME OUT NEXT SPRING, MAMMA, 

$RYR Wiss salsak cateiecs dees optteed Pete Morris, 25 
MAMMA WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Conic, 

MENT 6 nn 605 cenebnnwnsa0dseubae anal Pete Morris, 25 
TWENTY YEARS AGO, (B) 3............. J.N. Crouch, 25 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


LAUGHING RILL WALI1Z, (G)8...... Geo. Byron Ware, 
SUNNY MEMORIES WALTZ. (A) 4......... HP. Crane, 
VALSE CHAKMANTYE, (K fiat) 4......... Sextus Sawtelle, 
LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE, (D flat) 4....L. Wely, 2 
TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOIHER, No. 1, of 
the * Signa of Love,” Vars., (G@)4......... Ch. Grobe, 

EMILY POLKA, (F) 8.....cccccsceens Mrs, Wm. Garrett, 
WOOTURNE. (8 Tit) DB. shinsdoscccceces J.C. D. Parker, 
WOOTUANE, (BEG : 0c ucbawhccscecnccccs A. Loesehhorn, 
SPANIARD’S SERENADE, (EB minor) 4....A. Jungmann, 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICT, Op. 52. (£)7...8. Thalberg, 75 
THOUGHTS OF HOMR, Gatop. (D)4,....... HI. P. Crane, 26 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (F sharp) 7...J.C. D. Parker, 60 
THE SHEAF. In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware. 5c. each. 

No. 1—L’Blisire d’ Amore, ((') 2. 

No. 2—Fiowers of Spring, (G) 2. 

No. 8—Lucrezia Borgia, (G) 2. 

No, 4—Bells of the Mons: tery, (D) 2. 

No. §5—1) Trovarore, (D) 2, 

No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written, To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a seale of figures, running from], [which represents 
very easy,| inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music. } 

INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the formation of the Legato style of playing. By C. H. 
RINK. In Two Books, each #1 50. 

HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 


UNOUE BTENNE a, «5 20.00 9050 besBe tas cae vein.s ens bee 50 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN MELODEON and SERA- 
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PHINE without a Muster. oo... ccveacocecessecccccccce 50 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN GUITAR SCHOOL with- 
At. “So of Pee - 50 


(G> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books 
at 25 cents euch, 


The MUSICIAN'S GUIDB, a large Quarto of 80 pages, cons | 
tainiog tbe Life of Thalhere, antvais of 200 celebrateu Musical) 
Woths, Miteveal eugiavings, and cw bewutifal pieces of Music, 
X&e.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. |} 
Direct your application to tf 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 





cok. WATEHEINS c& Co. 


(Successors to Reep & WarTKINs,) 

are > Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 

5 ff — ) PIANO-FORTES 
; Fe AND MELODEONS, 


From the most celebrated 








; 
' 
. 


Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Il. | 








HALLET, DAVIS && CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


p72 UND FORTE, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. — 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


a 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line...........060 ° . 
Each subsequent insertion, per line.... 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. 
10 do each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Paywent> required in advance : for yearly advertisements, | 


quarterly in advance. 
oe * 
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No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


























